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VIOLET MASON 


A little pool lay in the hollow of a broad valley. 

“How black and angry is that little pool,” rumbled the thun- 
dercloud. 

“That little pool is soft as the blue eye of a maiden,” thought 
the cloudless summer sky. 

“How beautiful are the reflections,” murmured the girl bend- 
ing low over the water. 

“The depths of this pool are cool and green as an emerald,” 
whispered the tall trees. 

“The waves dance on that pool like demons let loose,” 
shrieked the wind in merriment. 

“How glorious is this mud,” gurgled the wallowing hog. 

“What a vast ocean I am fighting against,” gasped the water- 
shrew, as she swam across. 

“How small and wretched a puddle, with banks all trodden 
and muddy,” grumbled the herdsman as he watered his 
cattle. 

“What a great lake I dwell by,” thought the primrose on the 
bank. 

“Father,” said a child passing by. “what is that changing 
pool?” And the Father said: ‘Each one finds there what- 
ever he brings, for the name of that pool is Life.”’ 


—From My Magazine. 
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The Story of William Penn 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


, ‘HERE was once a famous officer in the 
British Navy who had an only son. Of 
course he expected that son to follow in his 

footsteps and become an admiral, too. But the 

son did nothing of the sort. 

The boy’s name was William, and his father 
was Admiral Sir William Penn. While the father 
was away at sea months and months together, the 
boy and his mother lived happily on one of their 
beautiful estates in England. He had gardens to 
play in, and dogs and ponies for pets. He was a 
favorite at school and with the country neighbors. 
Those years of his boyhood, while Oliver Crom- 
well ruled the land, were 
really the only peaceful, 
‘arefree years of William 
Penn’s eventful life. 

His troubles began after 
his father sent him to col- 
lege at Oxford. There the 
boy became acquainted 
with an eloquent and 
saintly Quaker, Thomas 
Loe. Loe spoke of peace 
on earth, and of a Light 
from Heaven within the 
souls of men. William 
Penn and a band of stu- 
dents began attending 
Quaker meetings and after 
a while they refused to at- 
tend services of the estab- 
lished church at the col- 
lege. It may be that, be- 
cause of this and other in- 
dependent acts, William 
Penn was expelled. At any 
rate, when he was eighteen 
heleft Oxford. Worst ofall, 
he told his father that he had become a Quaker. 

This was a terrible blow to Admiral Penn. By 
this time Oliver Cromwell was dead and Charles 
II wason the throne. Admiral Penn and the king 
were great friends, and the admiral had dreamed 
of a dazzling future for his son, thanks to the 
king’s favor. Besides, William was an intelli- 
gent, fascinating young man, who might have 
won his way anywhere. But, as a Quaker, his 
prospects seemed ruined. 
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**T he Portrait in Armor.” 

haps the best known picture we have of William 

Penn, the man of peace, is one in which he wears 
the armor of a soldier 
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Admiral Penn talked, and argued, and threat- 
ened, but William kept on going to Quaker meet- 
ings. His father turned him out of the house. 

But the admiral was too proud of his hand- 
some, independent son to let the despised Quak- 
ers have him, so he wisely invited the lad to come 
home again. Then he sent young William to the 
continent to continue his education. In Paris, 
the young man became a favorite at the court of 
Louis XIV, stopped following the teachings of 
the Quakers, and became a man of fashion. He 
was traveling in Italy when the admiral sent for 
him to come home to England. Samuel Pepys 
saw him then and wrote in 
his famous diary that Wil- 
liam Penn was “a modish 
person and a fine gentle- 
man.” 

For a time this fine gen- 
tleman was employed by 
his father in the service of 
the British Navy. It was 
during these days that he 
became acquainted with 
the Duke of York, after- 
wards King James II of 
England, who was his good 
friend always. 

Then William Penn saw 
so much of sadness during 
the London Plague that 
he became sober-minded 
again. His father, wor- 
ried for fear his son might 
return to the Quakers, 
sent him to manage the 
family estates in Ireland. 
There was war in Ireland, 
so William Penn bought 
a suit of armor and became a soldier under the 
Duke of Ormonde. He was always glad that he 
never killed anyone, but even so, he was such a 
good soldier he pleased the duke. William Penn 
was so proud of his own fine appearance in that 
suit of armor that he posed in it for a portrait 
painter. It is a curious fact that perhaps the best- 
known picture that we have of William Penn, the 
man of peace, is this one in which he wears the 
outfit of a military hero. 


It is curious that per- 
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William Penn built this bouse in Philadelphia for 


bis daughter Letitia. It bas been moved from its 
original site in the city to Fairmount Park where 
it is kept in memory of the great Quaker 


He didn’t last long as a soldier. Thomas Loe 
was holding meetings in Cork. And one day 
when William Penn had business in the city he 
went to hear his old friend talk. The meeting 
was raided, and all who were there were marched 
to jail. Those who had arrested the Quakers 
were shocked when they discovered that they 
had put the only son of the great Admiral Penn 
in jail! They quickly offered him his liberty, but 
he indignantly refused to be freed just because 
his father was a powerful man and the king’s 
friend. After he was let out he again announced 
that he was a Quaker. His father straightway 
sent for him. 

At that time in England, when a well-taught 
son came into his father’s presence, he not only 
took off his hat according to the latest fashion, 
but, in obedience to an ancient custom, he also 
knelt. 

On arriving at home, William Penn walked 
into the admiral’s presence with his hat on. He 
did not kneel. He spoke respectfully, but he said 
“thee” and “thou.” When the young man re- 
fused to obey the admiral, he was beaten and 
turned out of doors without a penny. His mother 
so managed, however, that her boy was in no 
danger of starving nor of sleeping under the open 
sky: 

After a time the admiral begged his son to take 
off his hat for the king, for the king’s brother, 
who was the Duke of York, and for himself. But 
‘Nay, nay,” answered the young man, firmly. So 
off he was sent to Newgate prison. 

Then for a time William Penn was inside 
prison walls almost as much as he was outside. 
At one of his trials in the Tower of London he 
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was sentenced as usual to serve another term at 
Newgate. The commander sent for a guard of 
soldiers. “No, no,” said the young man cheer- 
fully. “Send thy lackey. I know the way to 
Newgate.” 

Once the Bishop of London sent word to Penn 
that he must give up his new faith in public, or 
die in prison. 

William Penn answered, “Prison shall be my 
grave before I shall budge a jot, for I owe obedi- 
ence of conscience to no mortal man!” 

In a vacation from prison, William Penn mar- 
ried the beautiful daughter of Sir William Sprin- 
gett. For a while he lived in peace at home be- 
cause King Charles II had ordered the persecu- 
tions of Quakers to be stopped. But the order 
was soon revoked, and William Penn was busy 
day after day trying to get his friends released 
from prisons. 

Penn’s mind was now filled with thoughts of 
America. When George Fox, the Quaker leader, 
returned from his trip beyond the Atlantic, he 
told many and many a story of forests and In- 
dians, and of a vast land where he believed it 
might be possible for a colony of Quakers to make 
a new home and worship God in the way they 
believed to be right. William Penn began think- 
ing about founding a commonwealth in America. 

One day Admiral Penn died. He had long be- 
fore forgiven his fearless son and was proud of 
him, though he believed to the end that William 
had ruined his career by joining the Quakers. 
Admiral Penn had once loaned King Charles a 
big sum of money, which had never been paid. 
After his father’s death William Penn offered to 
take lands in America in payment. The king 
was glad to give William Penn more land than 
he ruled in all England. The land had to be 
named in the charter granted by the king, and 
William Penn suggested Sylvania, or Woodland. 
He was not at all pleased when the king insisted 
that the land must be named Pennsylvania in 
honor of Admiral Penn. 

The first colonists had been in the new country 
a year when William Penn came in the good ship 
Welcome with one hundred English Quakers to 
found the city of Philadelphia. 

They landed one October day at Newcastle, in 
what is now Delaware, but was then part of Wil- 
liam Penn’s domain. All the settlers came from 
far and near to welcome the great man. A piece 
of turf was handed to Governor Penn, which 
meant that he owned the land and all that grew 
thereon. Then a dish of water, dipped from the 
Delaware River, was passed to him. That meant 
that he owned the rivers, too. Finally he ae- 
cepted the key of the fort, as asign that Governor 


Penn had a right to both land and water even if 
he had to fight for Pennsylvania with an army of 
soldiers. 

Finally there came the great day when Wil- 
liam Penn made his famous treaty of peace with 
the Indians, under the branches of the giant elm 
at Shackamaxon, where Indians had met to make 
treaties between their tribes for many, many 
years. Multitudes of Indians were there that 
day. An old account says that they were “an 
innumerable host stretching far as the eye could 
see, painted, armed, and frightful to behold.” 

William Penn with his Quaker friends arrived 
by way of theriver. He wore asky blue silk sash, 
so that Indians who had never seen him might 
know which of the soberly clad gentlemen in the 


Under a giant 
elm at Shacka- 
maxon Penn 
signed his famous 
treaty of peace 
with the Indians 


broad-brimmed hats was the great Quaker chief. 

The Indians began the ceremonials by placing 
a curious wreath with a horn in the center upon 
the head of their greatest chief. This meant that 
the place had become sacred. They then laid 
aside their weapons, and William Penn made his 
speech. He had learned to speak the language 
of the Indians that he might talk with them with- 
out an interpreter. 

In plain and simple words he told them that 
they were all the children of one great Father, 
and that Indians and white men wished to live 
in peace and safety together. Therefore they 
must deal justly one with the other. In case of 
trouble, “let us,” said William Penn, “send our 
wisest men on both sides to make a just settle- 
ment.” 

So the famous treaty was signed. A French 
historian, Voltaire, said that this was “the only 





treaty which was never sworn to, and never 
broken.” While the Quakers ruled Pennsylvania 
not one of them was ever killed by an Indian. On 
the days of the awful massacres, the Indians said 
of the Quakers, “They harm no one, and none 
shall harm them.” 

William Penn stayed in Pennsylvania about 
two years before he was obliged to return to Lon- 
don. He expected to sail back to Philadelphia in 
a short time with his wife and family, to make 
his home in a house he had built on the banks of 
the Delaware River. But fifteen years passed 
before he ever saw the colony again. By this time 
twenty thousand white settlers had moved into 
Pennsylvania, and Philadelphia had become a 
busy, important city. There were brick houses 


This is a photo- 
graph of Benja- 
men West’s paint- 
ing which bangs 
in Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia 


on both sides of wide streets in the city. There 
were flour mills and saw mills. Ships from the 
West Indies and Europe were in the harbor. 

But in less than two years Penn was obliged 
to go to London again. His wife sailed with him. 
Neither of them ever again saw the colony and 
the city that William Penn founded. 

When the Indians were told of William Penn’s 
death, ten years later, they sent Mrs. Penn a 
message of sympathy. They also sent her a gift 
of furs—“materials,” they explained, “to form a 
garment of skins, suitable for traveling in a 
thorny wilderness.” 

Even if Pennsylvania had turned into a state 
of another name, and even if Philadelphia had 
forgotten her founder, the great and good Quaker, 
William Penn would be remembered forever as 
the white man who proved that all white men 
might have lived in peace with the Indians. 
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Vasil Discovers America 


LESLIE G. CAMERON 


Illustrations by Blanche Greer 







mother. 


ROM the first day Vasil liked grade 4 B. 
There were red and silver fish in a bowl 
near the window, flowers on the window- 

sills, gay crayon pictures on the blackboards, and 
pinned around the walls were silhouettes made by 


a former class. Miss Hester wasn’t young and 
goldy like Miss Maribelle in 3A. She was fat, 
and her face screwed into wrinkles when she 
laughed, which was often; but somehow Vasil 
knew she loved boys and girls. 

Vasil liked the boy in the seat opposite his. 
His name was Nikola Novan, but everyone called 
him Nicky. Nicky had come from Albania. He 
had lived in America three years, and had an all- 
American baby sister born in Ohio. Vasil had 
an all-American baby brother, Peter, but it was 
only two years since his family had left Albania. 
Vasil was glad that Nicky was his marching part- 
ner. 

At noon Vasil rushed home to tell his mother 
about the new room, Miss Hester and, most of all, 
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Vasil pressed closeto bis 
“Are you sick?” 
he cried. “What burts you?” 


about Nikola, who had come from a 
village across the mountain from 
Pogdanoe. To his dismay he found 
her sitting in the kitchen, her head 
on the table—crying! In all his ten 
years Vasil had never before seen his 
mother ery. Always she was quiet, 
strong, working for father, little Peter 
or Vasil, and always there was a smile 
in her eyes and near the corners of her 
mouth. And now she was crying! 

“Mamma,” he cried, “are you sick? 
What hurts you? Isit Peter?” But 
rosy Peter was sleeping in the crib. 

Vasil caught her arm. “Shall I 
run for my father?” He pressed close 
to her. “Oh, Mamma, don’t ery.” 

“Vasil,” she said brokenly, “what 
can we do? Ljuba Novan has moved 
into this street.” 

“Ljuba Novan?” 
her wonderingly. 

Tears slid down her cheeks again. 
“Tt is the feud, Vasil, the feud of 
Pogdanoe!” 

“Feud?” 

“Yes. Have-you forgotten? Your 
father’s uncle killed Ljuba’s uncle, and the uncle’s 
brother killed your father’s cousin, and your 
father is the only man on his side of the family. 
You know we do not remember the feud in our 
country when women are present, and for a year 
Ljuba Novan stirred nowhere without his wife; 
then they all came to America. Oh, I hoped we 
had lost them forever. Why did they have to 
come to this city and this very street?” 

“But, Mamma, has Ljuba Novan a boy like 
me—Nicky?” 

His mother did not know. Neighbors, formerly 
Albanians, had been in to tell her that the Novan 
family had just moved into the street, three 
houses down, two flights up. 

When the noon hour was over, Vasil put his 
arms around his mother. “We will talk to my 





He stared at 


Nore—Like certain horrible things in our own country, 
such as mountain feuds and lynchings. the “blood feuds,” 
such as this one in Vasil’s family, are dying out among the 
ements of Albania. Nowadays one of them is very rare 
indeed. 


father,” he said. ‘We will beg him not to carry 
on the feud.” 

She held him close. “My son, never once has 
your father spoken to any of us except in kind- 
ness. Every day he works hard, and now every 
little while he gets more money in the pay enve- 
lope. But here in America they do not under- 
stand Albanian customs. A brave man lives ac- 
cording to the ways of his country.” 

Back at school that afternoon, Vasil did not 
seem to see Nicky, who came over to him in the 
yard at recess. 

“We are going back to Ohio,” he said. “My 
father came home this noon and said we must 
move back. Some one in our street has a feud 
with us. But we have to stay here a month be- 
cause the rent is paid.” 

Vasil’s heart fell. So much could happen in a 
month. 

Next day Nicky kept aloof from Vasil. But 
two or three days later they met at the drinking 
fountain, and Nicky said, “It’s your father has 
a feud with mine.” 

“T know it,” responded Vasil unhappily. 

Nicky took a long drink. “That makes a feud 
between us, too, doesn’t it?” 

Vasil nodded thoughtfully. “I suppose it 
does,” he said. After that, he and Nicky met only 
at marching time. 





Vasil’s schoolmates on the sidewalk screamed. Then Nikola, holding bis 
hands over his ears, gave a wild, shrill, ringing call that Vasil recognized 


The month was almost over. Vasil’s mother 
showed strain and anxiety. Peter was sick, and 
his father moody and stern. Vasil carried a 
weight of dread. 

One morning Miss Hester began to talk of a 
program for Columbus Day. She told her forty- 
eight bright-eyed immigrant pupils the old, old 
story of the brave adventurer who would not turn 
back even when his sailors mutinied. As soon 
as she had finished, forty-eight waving hands shot 
up. 

“Oh, please, Miss Hester, can I speak a piece?” 
“My mother wants always I should sing alone.” 
“My father likes I should play the violin.” “Oh, 
Miss Hester, Antonio you just gave the piece to, 
he don’t speak no good English. I’m American, 
I could speak it better.” ‘So could I, Miss Hes- 
ter, | was born in New York.” “Oh, Miss Hester, 
I’m American. I was born in the Loop.” “You 
was not!” “I was so!” “I’m American, Miss 


Hester; my father’s got his first papers.” “My 
father’s got his second ones, teacher. I want a 


piece!”’ 

Voices ceased when Miss Hester called Vasil 
and Nikola. On Columbus Day Vasil was to 
stand in the front of the room and lead the sing- 
ing, so he must know very well indeed the words 
of “The Star Spangled Banner” and “America, 
the Beautiful.” Nikola had a wonderful piece to 
speak that began, 

“Breathes there a man with soul so dead 

Who never to himself hath said 

‘This is my own, my native land?’ ” 


Then, from the back of the room 
came a question that struck 4B 
speechless. ‘What is papers?” asked 
Carlo Depella, who had come from 
Porto Rico five months before. Every- 
one wanted to tell him, but Miss Hes- 
ter hushed them all and explained. 
Carlo from Porto Rico was already an 
American, so he would never need 
naturalization papers. But people 
from other countries who wanted to 
become citizens wrote their names in 
an office and received papers. 

Milan Neditch jumped to his feet. 
“You take papers. You forget your 
country. You say, ‘Bah, my country 
dirty, dumb place. I ’shamed to be 
born there!’ But I say and my father 
say, ‘Never! Never! America, rich, 
clean land, but I always Montenegrin. 
I always love my Montenegro!’ ” 

Miss Hester understood. “That is 
right, Milan. You must always love 
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your country. She is like your mother. You 
would never forget or stop loving your mother.” 

“Miss Hester, please,” said little Wu Long, 
“we floget only hard days in old country. Days, 
no rice, baby sick, much hunglee. But lotus 
flower on water, we not floget, temple we not flo- 
get, and honored ancestors we never floget.” 

“Yes, Wu Long,” agreed Miss Hester. ‘All 
the good we are proud and glad to remember.” 

Patrick Mulligan, eldest son of a city police- 
man, spoke. “My father says we come to this 
country because it’s the land of the brave and the 
rich and the free, and we got good schools and 
public baths and a police force to look after us, 
and it ain't good to be taking everything and 
giving nothing back, not even a thank-you, and 
he’s been American ever since he was twenty-one, 
and all us seven kids is American.” 

Vasil besought Miss Hester’s attention. “But 
dead cousins, Miss Hester, cousins that was shot, 
do we say, ‘Oiya—let it go!’ Is it like that?” 

Miss Hester was puzzled. Nikola eagerly ex- 
plained. ‘He means feuds, Miss Hester. Do we 
forget feuds?” 

A glimmer of understanding came to Miss Hes- 
ter. “Yes, Nikola, you do not bring your feuds to 
America. They are left behind with the kind of 
clothes you used to wear and the kind of lessons 
you used to learn.” 

A great hope made Vasil’s heart beat quickly, 
and when they all settled again to their lessons 
he found it hard to keep his mind on his work. 
Perhaps that is why he did not look carefully be- 
fore he crossed the street on his way home that 
noon. Suddenly he looked up. A huge truck 
was bearing down upon him with terrible speed. 
Fright paralyzed Vasil. His schoolmates on the 
sidewalk screamed, but before a policeman could 
reach the spot, there sounded high above the 
children’s shrieks and the clang of traffic a wild, 
shrill, ringing call that Vasil recognized. It was 
the call of the Albanian mountaineer to his 
friends, the greeting he had often heard echoing 
from peak to peak in the land of his birth. He 
turned. Nikola was standing on the sidewalk, 
his hands over his ears as Albanians hold theirs to 
keep the ear-drums from bursting when they call 
in the thin atmosphere of the mountains. Vasil 
darted back out of danger just as the great truck 
swept on. 

“Nikola made you turn around; Nikola saved 
you!” the children said, crowding about Vasil. 

“T know it,” responded Vasil, still pale from 
vision of the great truck wheels steering directly 
for him. “Tonight I shall tell my father.” 

“When you get papers,” explained Vasil that 
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evening to his father, “we forget the feud, we re- 
member only that Nikola gave the Albanian call 
and it made me run.” 

Vasil’s mother spoke. ‘Marosh, must our 
sons grow up with this feud hanging ever over 
their heads?” 

Marosh Tsilta was a man of few words, and he 
made no reply to his wife or to Vasil. Then one 
evening he spoke. “Elena, call Vasil. We will 
take Peter and go to the house of Ljuba Novan.”’ 

Vasil’s mother turned white, but she put on 
Peter’s things, and Vasil silently found his cap. 
The news ran quickly from door to door. Neigh- 
bors watched them cross the street. Some even 
followed them up two flights of stairs and waited 
while Marosh knocked at Ljuba’s apartment. 

There was no response until one of the fol- 
lowers called shrilly, “Have no fear, Ljuba. 
Elena, his wife, is here, too.” A bolt slid back; 
the door opened a crack. 

Marosh Tsilta touched his heart and his fore- 
head. “Peace to this house,” he said. 

The door space widened. They went in, and 
the bolt was shoved back again to keep out the 
inquisitive neighbors. 

“Ljuba Novan,” said Marosh, “I come in peace 
today because I am no more Albanian except in 
love for my fatherland. Today I have first 
papers; soon I shall have second and last. I have 
said in writing that America is my country. And 
now, as my Vasil’s teacher said, I leave in Pog- 
danoc the feud between your family and mine.” 

Joy overran the rugged face of Ljuba Novan. 
“And I, my friend and brother—only yesterday 
I took my first papers and as soon as may be will 
come the second, then we will all be Americans.” 
Ljuba’s wife tried to speak, but suddenly she and 
Elena were in each other’s arms crying together. 

Nicky and Vasil edged toward each other. 

“T never knew the uncle who carried on feud in 
your family,” said Ljuba. 

“Tt was my father’s cousin’s son who was killed, 
and never had I set eyes on him,” explained 
Marosh. 

So they drank cups of thick syrupy Turkish 
coffee, crying to each other the Albanian greet- 
ing, Pacim sa malit! (We have seen you as the 
mountains.) And Marosh thanked Nikola for 
sounding the mountain call that had saved Vasil. 

On Columbus Day the parents of Vasil and 
Nikola sat side by side listening to the program 
of 4B. Marosh Tsilta nodded appreciatively 
when Vasil’s clear voice soared above the others: 

“America, America, God mend thine every flaw, 
Confirm thy soul in self-control, 
Thy liberty in law.” 





HE Circus came to our town, 
To our town, 
To our town, 
The Circus came to our town, 
Oh, wasn’t it a treat? 


HE band with drums and trumpets, 
And trumpets, 
And trumpets, 
The band with drums and trumpets 
Went marching down the street. 





HE ponies came a-prancing, 
A-prancing, 
A-prancing, 

The ponies came a-prancing, 

Each tossing up his head. 


HE elephants a-swaying, 
A-swaying, 
A-swaying, 

The elephants a-swaying 

Went by with heavy tread. 


HE pretty dancers tripping, 
A-tripping, 
A-tripping, 
The dancers passed a-tripping 
So lightly on their toes. 














Decorations by Helen Reid Cross 


HE clown and his dog Toby, 
Dog Toby, 
Dog Toby, 
The clown and his dog Toby, 
Hup! through the hoop he goes! 


HE lovely ladies riding, 
A-riding, 
A-riding, 
The lovely ladies riding 
Were bowing left and right: 


HE giant and the midget, 
The midget, 
The midget, 
The giant and the midget; 
They were a funny sight. 


ND, tossing balls, the jugglers, 
The jugglers, 
The jugglers, 
And, tossing balls, the jugglers 
Went gaily through the town. 


E SAW a cage of monkeys, 
Of monkeys, 
Of monkeys, 
We saw a cage of monkeys 
All climbing up and down. 


HE Circus came to our town, 
To our town, 
To our town, 
The Circus came to our town, 
Oh, wasn’t it a treat? 
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In Windmill Land 


AY “Holland” or “the Dutch” to 
the average person, and he will 
have a vision of a country 

studded with windmills, shining with 
eanals and swarming with people in 
quaint costumes and wooden shoes. 
The windmills and the canals are 
there, all right, but the costumes and 
the wooden shoes are not nearly so 
plentiful. Very often letters in school 
correspondence albums from the 
Netherlands to schools in the United 
States will mention this fact. For in- 
stance, a girl in the little town of 
Heerenveen in Friesland writes: “I 
have heard that you think Dutchmen 
always wear puff trousers and clogs 
and that they are dressed like navvies 
{laborers}. You also think the women 
are dressed very old-fashioned, don’t 
you? But not at all. Our men and women fol- 
low the fashions from Paris like the rest of the 
people of Europe.” A boy in a school in the big 
city of Amsterdam writes: “I like to tell you that 
the population of our country doesn’t consist 
only of peasants and country-women.” And 
then he goes on: “My idea of America is a coun- 
try in which everybody eats chewing gum, dances 
the Charleston, and plays the saxophone.” It is 
sometimes quite surprising to find out what 
somebody else thinks of us! 

Still, in some parts of Holland those quaint 
Dutch costumes are still to be found. Another 
letter from the Heerenveen school describes some 
of them: 

“For the most part people in the Netherlands 
dress very much the same as in other countries. 
Only in some places of our country there are par- 
ticular costumes, as on the little islands of the 
Zuyder Zee, where people wear wooden shoes 
and the men wear wide knickerbockers and the 
women many-colored jackets and aprons. The 
women wear, too, a kind of bonnet, from which 
two long curls peep out on each side of the face. 
In the province of Zeeland there are also very 
becoming costumes. Each island, even each vil- 
lage, has its own bonnet. There is also a differ- 
ence between the hat or the bonnet of a Protes- 
tant and of a Catholic. For the most part the 
clothing of the women is black, but with a colored 
kerchief folded into the low neck of the dress. 
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Boats in a Holland harbor. 
from the Zuyder Zee, look much like the good ship “Half Moon” in which 
Hendrik Hudson sailed to New York 





Their round sails, when filled with breezes 


Round the neck is worn a necklace of red corals 
and a big brooch of coral and gold is pinned in 
the front of the dress. Summer and winter the 
women wear short sleeves, which are so narrow 
that the arm can scarcely pass through them. 
When one is in mourning, the kerchief is white 
and the necklace is black and silver. Even the 
little boys and girls wear the same kind of cos- 
tumes as their parents. 

“In Friesland, the province where we live, only 
the older women wear close-fitting caps of gold 
and silver filigree, with lace bonnets over them. 
Also some orphan asylums still have the silver 
sasques for their girls.” 

Two of the Heerenveen letters tell about skat- 
ing in Friesland, reminding one of the story of 
“Hans Brinker and the Silver Skates.” We give 
parts of both of them: 

“In Friesland the first hard frost means a gen- 
eral holiday. Navigation on the canals, which 
might break up the ice, is officially prohibited. 
The schools are closed, and rich and poor, old 
and young alike, take their skates. Races are 
held all over the country not only for the men 
but also for the women, who have always excelled 
at this sport. Nowadays almost every village in 
Friesland has its skating rink. A favorite sport of 
all good skaters is to visit in one day the eleven 
towns of Friesland. The distance to be covered 
is almost 125 miles, no trifle even for the best of 
skaters. 


“A winter holiday here is de- 
lightful. The gay crowds full of 
life, the quaint booths where hot 
chocolate, milk cooked with ani- 
seed, gingerbread, and so on, are 
sold, the sweepers parked along 
the canals whose duty it is to 
keep the ice free from snow, for 
which they get many coppers— 
all these make it pleasant on the 
ice. 

“When the weather is fine and 
the ice very good we have a free 
afternoon for skating. We then 
make long journeys or go to 
skating matches. Our company 
will consist of many boys and 
girls and we will skate after each 
other. Sometimes we come to 
ice on water that has no outlet 
and we must go over the land. 
We go on our skates, which is no easy thing. We 
fall every moment, but that only makes it more 
fun. 

“In Friesland speed-skating matches are pre- 
ferred, but in other provinces, especially Hol- 
land, they are fond of figure-skating. Once I 
saw such a match in the evening and the whole 
ice course was brilliantly lighted. All the skaters, 
men and boys, girls and women, had on masque- 
rade costumes to represent some character or 
other. 

“We sometimes go on skates to school, as we 
live half an hour from the building. But we 
generally go on bicycles.” 

They have a nice spring custom in Friesland, 
which is described in still another letter: 

“Many meadows are overflowed here in win- 
ter, and when it freezes we generally skate there, 
but about the middle of March the water runs 
away and the wading-birds, which usually spend 
the winter in more southern districts, come back 
again. They make 
their nests in the 
meadows, very often 
along the ditches. At 
the end of March the 
gathering of eggs of 
pewits and mallards 
begins and it continues 
up to the end of April. 
If all their eggs were 
taken away the birds 
would die out, and so 
the gathering of eggs 
of mallards is forbid- 





One class in the school in Amersfoort, Holland, which sent 
an album to Fairview School in Dubuque, Iowa 





Skating in Vollendam, Holland. Old and young alike make the most of the 


ice on the canals 


den after the 15th of April and the gathering of 
eggs of pewits after the 20th of that month. The 
eggs of godwits and other wading-birds are taken 
up any time. 

“The first egg of a pewit that is found in the 
country is generally sent to the Queen, and it is 
mentioned in almost every newspaper. In our 
community the first egg is sent to the burgomas- 
ter, who pays a guilder for it. But gradually 
they are cheaper and about the middle of April 
they bring only about one-fourth guilder. If the 
Faster holidays are in April we often go into the 
fields to seek eggs. At five or six o’clock we get 
up, and after having breakfast we leave the vil- 
lage with leaping poles in the hand, to help us 
spring over the ditches. At ten or eleven o’clock 
we return home, sometimes with and sometimes 
without eggs in our caps. It happens sometimes 
that we come back earlier, for one of us some- 
times falls into a ditch. If we find eggs, we some- 
times sell them, but we also keep them and cook 
and eat them. Eggs of 
pewits are said to be 
delicious, but I had 
rather have an egg of 
a hen or of a mallard.” 

A girl in a Catholic 
school at Amersfoort 
writes about the Dutch 
royal family: 

“My name is Mari- 
etge Peters and I am 
in the fifth grade with 
Sister Gabrielis. I am 
just ten years old. In 
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our family are two boys, six girls, father and 
mother. The Sister told me to write a composi- 
tion on a picture of Her Majesty, the Queen, 
Prince Henry and Princess Juliana. 

“In 1813 our country became a kingdom and 
the Prince of Orange came to reign. Formerly it 
was a Republic. His name was William the 
First. He was king of the Netherlands and Bel- 
gium. There was great joy amongst the people 
when in 1898 Wilhelmina became Queen. Dur- 
ing her reign her subjects have prospered. Rich 
and poor love her. She deserves this, for scarcely 
any ruler is so good to her people as she is. 

“Gladness was in our country when in 1909 
Princess Juliana was born. On the 30th of April 





our Princess was twenty. She is a student at the 
University of Leiden. She had two houses built 
for her there. The summer residence of our 
Queen is ‘het Loo,’ near the village of Apeldoorn, 
and her winter residence is at The Hague, and 
sometimes in Amsterdam. Prince Henry is the 
father of Princess Juliana. He comes from Ger- 
many. Her grandmother is Queen Emma of 
Waldeck. She resides at Loestdijk. She some- 
times visits our town, for Loestdijk is not far 
from Amersfoort. Our Queen was born in 1880. 
Her father died in 1890, and she became his suc- 
cessor. But she was too young to reign herself, 
so her mother Emma did it for her. In 1898 she 
took the office and was greeted with enthusiasm.” 


A President’s Chair 


MARGARET SHIPPEN CASEY 


HIS funny, plump little 

chair so gaily decorated 

with tassels was once the 
favorite of a small boy who grew 
up to be President of the United 
States. Years ago it stood in the 
library of Theodore Roosevelt’s 
home on East Twentieth Street 
in New York, and today, thanks 
to a group of patriotic men and 
women, it stands there again in 
its old familiar surroundings. 

In 1858, the year of Roose- 
velt’s birth, East Twentieth 
Street was a quiet thoroughfare 
with pleasant, fashionable homes along both 
sides, but, as so often happens in the growth of a 
city, business houses and stores crept in, pushing 
the aristocratic residential section farther up- 
town. So finally the Roosevelt family moved 
away, leaving their house to a changeful fate. It 
was used for shops and offices of every descrip- 
tion and was made over to suit its various ten- 
ants until it finally lost all likeness to the former 
home of a well-to-do and prominent family. But 
when the Roosevelt Memorial Association dis- 
covered the house they restored it to its original 
appearance, so that one has only to step inside 
the door to go back into the sixties and seventies 
and into the childhood atmosphere of one of our 
great. men. 

Most of the furniture used by the family when 
Roosevelt was a boy has found its way home. 
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And so the little chair lends its 
gay and frivolous note to the sol- 
emn library, a gloomy, red-pa- 
pered room with dark horsehair 
furniture and overpowering 
bookeases. The chair is about 
three feet high, with a seat low 
enough to allow a small boy’s 
feet to rest firmly on the floor 
instead of having to dangle in 
mid-air. The woodwork is carved 
walnut, the upholstery rich, dark 
red plush, and the whole effect 
one of delightful plumpness, 
with the crowning joy—the jolly 
tassels at the corners of the back. It is easy to 
imagine that little boy in spectacles, who was, 
surprisingly enough, a very delicate little boy, 
sitting there poring over Livingston’s “Travels 
and Researches,” one of the first books he ever 
read to himself. 

In all the biographies of Theodore Roosevelt, 
there is particular mention of the Roosevelt chil- 
dren’s passionate devotion to their father, and 
we read how they used to gather in the library 
every evening to await the most joyful event of 
the day, his homecoming. I like to think of a 
very young Teddy in his dear chair, his head 
resting on one arm thrown across the back, while 
his free hand plays with a fat tassel, a very young 
Teddy sitting there dreaming, not high dreams 
of destiny, but of a possible surprise gift which 
he will find in the pocket of his father’s greatcoat. 





| 
| 














Soldiers of Safety 


WENTY thousand school chil- 
dren killed! 


This sounds like the report of 
an enormous earthquake or a terrible 
floodoravalanche. Notatall. Itisjust 
the result in one country of nearly 
everyone’s owning an automobile. 
And the country is our own United 
States, where there is one automo- 
bile to every five or six persons and 
where last year 20,000 school chil- 
dren were killed in traffic accidents. 





The Safety Committee of the grammar school in Chula 
Vista, California 


Something has to be done about it. Something 
is being done. And in some places the school chil- 
dren themselves are lending a hand to help save 
their fellows. In many parts of the United States 
you will see boys of ten or twelve wearing white 
or yellow armbands and acting as traffic police- 
men in the hours when children are going to and 
from school. Sometimes you will see a long line 
of automobiles as obedient to the stop signal of 
one of these schoolboy “cops” as if he were a six- 
foot officer in a uniform shining with brass but- 
tons. In certain school districts in the city of 
Washington, Boy Scouts engineer the heavy traf- 
fic of people going to work in the mornings at the 
same time that children are going to their schools. 
Now the schoolboy traffic police of the capital 
city are to be supervised by regular policemen in 
the districts where they operate. 

Both in the town and country sections through- 





In Chicago the schoolboy “cops” wear white belts as 
badges of their authority 


out California the older boys have been organized 
into Public School Traffic Reserve Squads. They 
are on duty just before and just after school hours 
and during the noon recess. They are trained to 
gather children in groups and get them across 
roads and streets, stopping the flow of traffic as 
little as possible. Since the first squads were or- 
ganized not a single child under their care has 
been killed or injured. 

The squads were started by the Public Safety 
Department of the California State Automobile 
Association with the cooperation of police and 
school authorities. When each new school term 
opens the patrols must be reorganized and new 
soldiers of safety are enlisted to take the places of 
those who have graduated. Of course the boys 
are keen for the honor of membership, which is 
won on the basis of scholarship and fitness. 

Junior Safety Councils have been formed in 
many parts of the United States. Last year in 
one city where there were 169 deaths from traffic 
accidents, it was found that the smallest number 
occurred in the school neighborhoods where Jun- 
ior Safety Councils were operating. 

In Massachusetts pupils become associate 
members of the State Safety Council by perform- 
ing two acts for the safety of others. These are 
some of the reports the Council has received: 


“T pulled a man onto the sidewalk when he was looking 
at the new beacon on the top of a store and didn’t see an 
automobile near him.” 

“T take a kindergarten child to school every day.” 

“A little girl was tying her shoestring in the street. An 
auto was coming. I pulled her onto the sidewalk and tied 
her shoestring for her.” 
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"Come, little leaves,” said the Wind one day; 
"Come o’er the meadow with me and play. 
Put on your dresses of red and gold, 

For summer bas gone and the days grow cold.” 


As soon as the leaves beard the Wind’s loud call, 
Down they came fluttering, one and all. 
O’er the brown fields they danced and flew, 
Singing the soft little songs they knew. 
—Grorce Cooper. 


BE MERCIFUL! 


O, THIS is not going to be a lecture on kindness 

to animals or any other kind of a sermon. It is 
just to tell you a fact. And the fact is, that Juniors 
in Indian schools have had more correspondence than 
they could easily take care of because some schools 
have been a little bit thoughtless. Seeing an attrac- 
tive picture of Indian Juniors or reading an interest- 
ing note in the News about their activities, these 
schools have rushed ahead and written straight off to 
the Indian school. This is a big country, and the 
same bright idea may strike many schools at once. 
Suppose an Indian school gets batches of letters from 
ten schools in a month. The pupils do not want to 
be rude, so they try to answer all the letters 
and that becomes burdensome. The whole 
trouble is in the way the thing has been 
done. If a school wants to correspond with 
Indian Juniors, even if it is only to send 
one letter, the right way is to ask the Junior 
Red Cross at Washington for an Indian 
school partner. In this way no Indian 
school will get overwhelmed with corre- 
spondence and the whole exchange of letters 
will be altogether more satisfactory. We 
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count on all of you never to make this mistake of 
thoughtlessness again. 


CERES SPEAKS 
L. D. Stearns 


I am Ceres—through October, 
North, South, East and West I fly, 
Touching all the earth with splendor; 
Nature smiles, as I pass by. 


Field and wood grow bright with color; 
Turquoise glory gilds the sky; 

Chestnut burrs are swelling—bursting; 
Leaves, in scarlet. furrows, lie. 


Golden grain waves in the sunlight; 
Flowers whisper, ““Swmmer’s dead!” 
Shrubs and trees don rich new garments, 

Dressing, now, in gold and red. 


Chill winds, as I pass, wave briskly; 
Nuts are strewn along my way; 

Mists rise softly from the marshlands; 
I am proud of earth, today! 


A NEWS OF THE WORLD CLUB 


EVENTY-FIVE newsboys of Boston meet once a 

week as a News of the World club. Guided by 
an officer of the Newsboys’ Foundation, they discuss 
all kinds of topics that have interested them in the 
papers they have been selling. Besides this, these 
boys get out a small newspaper of their own, all 
edited and written by themselves. 

When the United States ratified the Kellogg Peace 
Pact, Boston newsboys had a special celebration. 
Surrounded by the flags of all the signing nations, 
they read together from printed cards distributed by 
the News of the World group the two great sections 
of the Pact: 

1. The high contracting parties solemnly declare in the 
names of their respective peoples that they condemn recourse 
to war for the solution of international controversies, and re- 
nounce it as an instrument of national policy in their rela- 
tions with one another. 

2. The high contracting parties agree that the settlement or 
solution of all disputes or conflicts of whatever nature or of 
whatever origin they may be, which may arise among them, 
shall never be sought except by pacific measures. 


The meeting ended with a song written especially 
for the occasion. The words are: 


“The flags of all the world, 
In friendship now unfurled, 
We hail today. 
Great nations now have willed 
All war forever stilled. 
The whole wide world is thrilled! 
Good will holds sway!” 


HIS picture of the little girl raking leaves 
is reproduced here by courtesy of the 
National Child Welfare Association. 


A Great Memorial to 
the Great Navigator 


HE three little caravels of Columbus were 

at sea ten weeks before the ery of “Land!” 

went out over the waters washing the shores 
of the New World. That was the twelfth of 
October, four hundred and thirty-seven years 
ago. 

Last August the great Graf Zeppelin zoomed 
its way across from the United States to Europe 
in fifty-five and one-half hours. 

A curious thing is this: the huge dirigible fol- 
lowed in the air pretty much the same course 
that Columbus, by luck and genius, found for 
his little sailing vessels as he groped his way 
across the uncharted seas. And time has proved 
it the best of routes for craft that must watch 
the winds closely in steering between Europe 
and America. 

Christopher Columbus, son of a weaver of 
Genoa, was still only a weaver himself when he 
was twenty-five. What a lot he must have 
learned and what a real genius he must have had 
that twenty years later he felt able to tempt the 
unknown seas in his little boats and sail on and 
on and ever on, firm in the belief that he must 
come to land at last! Now there is a plan by 
which the whole world will do honor to the Great 
Navigator. On the coast of the Dominican Re- 
public, on the island which Columbus called His- 
paniola and “loved above all other lands,” and on 
which he planted his first colony, there is to be 
a beautiful memorial lighthouse, the finest in all 
the world. Last April architects of fifty-six na- 
tions submitted designs to a committee of judges 
at Madrid. From the hundreds of designs that 
came in the ten best were selected, and the archi- 
tects who had made them received $2,000 apiece. 

Now those ten architects are competing against 
each other for the plan that is to be used. The 
lighthouse will be built on a mound, so that its 
base may be seen above the treetops. At night 
its great lantern will send its weleoming beams 
to ships of the sea and of the air. There will be 
an airport in the 2,500-acre park surrounding the 
lighthouse. Inside the structure itself will be a 
chapel large enough for the Columbus Monu- 
ment now in the Cathedral in Santo Domingo. 
In this monument there is a bronze casket, in 
which, it is claimed, are the remains of Columbus. 

That, however, is a disputed point. The lead- 





The tomb of Columbus in the Cathedral in Santo Domingo. 
When the new memorial lighthouse is built, the tomb is 
to be moved there 


ing reference books say that the remains of 
Christopher Columbus are in Seville, Spain. Yet 
there is reason to believe that they may be wrong. 
Columbus died at Valladolid in Spain in 1506. 
Three years later his body was taken to a con- 
vent in Seville, where his son Diego was also 
buried. About thirty years afterward the bodies 
of both father and son were taken across the 
Atlantic and buried in the Cathedral of Santo 
Domingo. There for about two hundred and 
fifty years they were left in peace. 

Then, in 1795 or 1796, what were believed to 
be the remains of both Columbus and his son 
were dug up once more and moved to the Cathe- 
dral of Havana, Cuba. After the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, two hundred years later, when Cuba 
was lost to Spain, the Columbus monument and 
sarcophagus were moved to Seville. But it seems 
that only the dust of Diego was in the sarcoph- 
agus, and that the ashes of his father had been 
left undisturbed in Santo Domingo. For, we are 
told, in September, 1877, the remains of the Great 
Navigator were found in the vaults of the Cathe- 
dral there, and there they have been ever since. 
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A Swallow Tale 


ANDREE D’ESTREES 


Illustrations by Wynna Wright 


Il. DOWN TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


“= HOSE little children were pretty,” said 
Chip, still thinking of the children they 
had seen picking caterpillars off the cab- 

bages in the north of France. 

“Yes, not bad, not bad. A little too pink for 
my taste,” said Perey Whiskers. ‘In my opin- 
ion, the human child is too helpless an animal to 
be interesting. You may find it hard to believe, 
_my dear, but it can not find its food alone; it can 
not travel fast by its own means; it can not see 
more than a few miles away, and I believe it 
doesn’t even know enough to wash itself alone 
until all its plumage has grown quite long and 
curly! Another queer thing is that it wears its 
plumage on top of its head and the rest of it 
remains as pink and naked as my babies when 
they are just out of the egg. It might as well be 
a frog! It has to wear bundles of wool tied 
around itself to keep warm!” 

They stopped to rest on the roof of a barn. 
Suddenly something dark and fuzzy shot across 
the garret and down the wall. Perey jumped up 
in wild alarm. 

“A rat! arat! Come away from here, quick!” 
he called out. 

So they flew to another shelter, and Percy ex- 
plained excitedly: “I once had a wife. . . . : Alas, 
what a tragedy that was!” Chip wondered 
whether Percy’s wife used to peck him; but he 
went on: “ a terrible tragedy. Last spring 
she found a comfortable spot to build our nest 
under a barn roof. I advised her to choose a 
stable where the animals keep you warm, but 
the poor dear thing would have her own way, 
and of course I am old enough to know that it is 
no use arguing with a woman. All went well, 
until one day when the oats that had been stored 
in the barn were all taken out to be threshed. 
Then the rats, who had been feeding on the oats, 
got hungry and tried to steal our eggs. One eve- 
ning, while I was away worm-hunting, a great 
big old rat came up and attacked my wife on her 
nest. She fought him off but would not leave 
her babies, so in the end he bit her and she died. 
Now you understand why I hate rats. They are 
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"One evening a great big old 
rat climbed up and attacked 
my wife on ber nest” 


dangerous and dirty and should always be de- 
stroyed, for they carry fleas and disease with 
them. Flies are bad enough, but rats, ugh!” 

Percy Whiskers shuddered, and he was so 
moved that a big tear rolled from his bright black 
eye and dropped down, down, down to the 
ground. It fell on the brown, wizened hand of 
an old farmer. He looked up at the sky and ex- 
claimed: “Thank heaven, here comes the rain at 
last! This is the end of the drought and my 
plantation will not all be ruined!” 

Percy was so sad that a second tear fell from 
his other eye, down, down, down to the ground. 
It hit the nose of a very elegant city gentleman 
dressed in light summer clothes. “How irritat- 
ing!” he said. “Raining again, and of course I 
have on my new hat. Why does it always rain 
on a Sunday when one is taking a. walk, I won- 
der?” 

And this only proves that, whatever you do, 
it is impossible to please everybody at the same 
time. 

Presently the swallow band came to another 
sea. They began to fly over it and passed two 
islands. 

“What is that funny, dark green piece of earth 
shaped like a closed hand with one finger point- 
ing north?” asked Baby. 

“That is Corsica; it is very woody. 
below it is Sardinia. We are over the Mediter- 
ranean Sea now. Farther down is another island, 
Sicily, shaped like a three-cornered paper hat. 
It has a big voleano on it. Soon we shall reach 
Italy, which looks like a boot. We usually stop 
right in the heel of the boot for a last drink before 
we cross to Egypt.” 

They came to the very edge of Italy’s southern 
coast. The sea there was dark, dark blue like 
lapis lazuli, with light patches of shallow water 


The one 


of a greeny-blue, aquamarine tone; and far, very 
far out, it was the color of turquoise. A little 
white frill of foam hemmed it where it gently 
lapped the deep red rocks. (If you had tried to 
paint it with your paintbox, grown-up people 
would have said to you: “Put in more water, dear 
child; don’t you see you are using your paints 
too thick? The real sea isn’t as blue as that!’’) 

“What a beautiful place! I should so like to 
spend the winter here!” said Chip. 

“No, you little silly; this would be a very bad 
ylace to find food, with nothing but rocks about. 
But come a little farther and I shall show you 
a place where you will find the fattest mosquitoes 
you ever saw.” 

They stopped in a village and perched just 
under a roof. A window below was open and, 
looking into the room, they saw a little boy in 
bed. His hair was very black and his eyes were 
very black and his face was pale as pale could be. 

“T wonder what can be the matter with him?” 
said Baby. 

“It must be a kind of fever called malaria,” 
said Percy, wisely. “They nearly all get it in the 
summer here. The mosquitoes carry it about, 
and when one of them stings people they get 
sick and feverish and have to stay in bed.” 

“How dreadful for the poor people who live 
here!” 

“Don’t waste too much sympathy on them, for 
it is partly their fault. If they would only take 
the trouble to spread a few. drops of petrol or 








other special mosquito-killer on the water that 
lies around in ponds, gutters, cisterns or marshes, 
the mosquitoes’ eggs would all be destroyed and 
there would be no more nasty mosquitoes. But 
some of the people don’t know how easy it is and 
others are too lazy to trouble, so they go on hav- 
ing malaria. In the meantime, we had better be 
destroying a few hundred mosquitoes ourselves 
or Grannie-Swallow will say we are not carrying 
out our health campaign.” 

Perey Whiskers flew right into the little sick 
boy’s room, circled over the bed, chirped loudly, 
capered about and flew right out again, making 
the child laugh with glee. He called out: 

“Mamita, Mamita’! a little black elf has come 
to visit me and he turned somersaults in the air 
for me!” 

“Sshh, sshh! Rest quiet, Giuseppe, dear; you 
are feverish, child; there is no one there,” re- 
plied the mother, who was busy frying onions in 
the next room. 

“You should always try to cheer up sick people 
whenever you can,’ Perey Whiskers informed 
Chip. “Tomorrow we may cross the narrow 
Adriatic Sea and go to Greece, for there are 
plenty of mosquitoes there, too.” 

In the night, however, there was a fierce storm 
from the east; so Grannie-Swallow decided that 
they would go back over Sicily and cross to Tunis. 
Early the next morning they flew over the Medi- 
terranean Sea. 

(To be continued in the November issue) 
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Percy Whiskers flew right into the little sick boy’s room, chirped loudly and capered 
about, making the child laugh with glee 
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The World Around 


ROM the Junior Red Cross 
Circles of Glenferrie, or 
Woorak West, or Dimboola 

or Danderong or Banyan Re- 
serve, or any of dozens of other 
big and little schools all over 
Victoria, Australia, there come 
to the Red Cross offices in Mel- 
bourne, packages for the Junior 
Red Cross Cupboard. In them 
are piles of neatly pressed little 
rarments, toys and scrapbooks, 





Girls of the Nillab- 
cootie Junior Circle 
in Victoria, Austra- 
lia, with garments 
for the Cupboard. 
The boys earn pen- 
nies for the Cup- 
board Fund by kill- 
ing rabbits which 
are so much of a 
pest that the gov- 
ernment pays a 
bounty for each one 


namedit Mother Hubbard’sCup- 
board. It is anything but bare, 
however, especially at this sea- 
son. Some one who saw it to- 
ward Christmas last year said it 
looked like ‘“‘a toy shop and chil- 
dren’s outfitter’scombined.” The 
Juniors never do forget it, no 
matter how busy they get with 
home activities. Their Junior 
Red Cross Journal prints many 
letters from people helped by 
Mother Hubbard’s Cupboard. 
One mother wrote: 

“T thank you for the parcel of clothes 
and toys. My little girl, 3 years old, 
asked me not to take her dress off to go 
to bed. ‘Mummy, I love it,’ she said. 
They were good girls to send me these 
dresses,” 








which soon are stacked on the cupboard shelves, 
along with many other things for children. They 
do not stay there long, however. Almost every 
day some child or a whole family is found need- 
ing something from the cupboard’s stores. Last 
fall it was boys’ and girls’ underclothes, boys’ 
knickers and baby clothes that were most wanted, 
and, of course, Christmas gifts. So the Victoria 
girls sewed and the boys repaired and pasted, and 
the cupboard was better supplied than it ever had 
been. 

But not all the calls can be met with things from 
the shelves, and so there is also a Junior Red 
Cross Cupboard Fund. This provides such things 
as milk and eggs or other special foods, surgical 
boots and carfares to the hospital for children who 
can not afford them. Last October J Serve, 
the Victorian Junior magazine, reported £153 2s. 
3d. in the Fund. The Nillahcootie Circle, whose 
pictures appear on this page, sent in 9s. 6d. to it. 
The boys earned their share by a rabbit hunt. 
Other popular ways of earning in Victoria Circles 
are having vegetable and jam sales, bazaars, 
penny concerts and masquerade dances. 


HE New Zealand Juniors have their Red 
Cross cupboard at Wellington. They have 
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that is destroyed 


AYTER the Talea earthquake 
the Juniors in a number of 
the schools in Chile started rais- 
ing a relief fund. In Santiago a cart full of them 
went through the principal streets, distributing 
printed appeals for aid. A contribution came all 
the way from Ecuador, too, with a letter to the 


children of the schools of Talca: 
My Dear Frienps: 

From this city called Quito we send you a small note 
condoling with you for the catastrophe which has oc- 
curred. 

We, the children of the School “Sucre,” of the 5th and 
6th grades, have formed a section of the Junior Red Cross, 
for which we have named a president, secretary and treas- 
urer. The treasurer has been charged with collecting some 
small amounts . . . in the sum of 10 centavos each, and this 
small sum of 3 sucres ($5.00 Chilean) we send you in pro- 
portion to our strength and for the affection which we have 
for you. 

With this your friend closes, 

MANUEL Ponce, 
dth grade, age 12 years, 
Treasurer of the Junior group. 


NOTHER activity in Chile was “Traffie Cir- 
culation Week,” when Juniors helped the 
municipal traffic authorities teach pedestrians to 
respect the police regulations. Like many Junior 
circles in Europe the Chilean classes are playing 
the Health Game every week, using cards with 
the rules of the game printed on them and places 


for recording their height and weight. The Chile 
Junior Red Cross as it is now organized is just 
one year old this month, for it started its new 
program last October. Instead of joining by 
classes, as formerly, each boy or girl now joins in- 
dividually, after studying what the Junior Red 
Cross means. 


HEN Red Cross Day was celebrated in Siam 

last spring Junior Red Cross units formed 
an escort for the King and Queen and other royal 
personages and then sang and danced for them. 
For three days all kinds of exhibitions and con- 
tests were held. The Juniors gave altogether 
seventeen plays and many First Aid demonstra- 
tions. A child in soaking wet garments was “re- 
suscitated” from drowning. Another child being 
treated for “fits” acted the part so well that the 
judges thought he must be really ill instead of 
only pretending. There were other competitions 
for posters, portfolios, and notebooks and also in 
physical drill, cooking and sports. 


OME of the Lithuanian Juniors made up a 
kind of creed of their aims and purposes, 
which they called 


Wuat WE SHALt Do Tuts YEAR 


We shall take care of our health by keeping ourselves 
clean at home and at school. We shall harden our bodies, 
breathe fresh air, take advantage of the life-giving sun and 
not drink intoxicating liquors. 

As far as we are able, we shall help our friends and every- 
one else who needs help. We shall also protect the animals 
and trees. 





Last year forty Christmas boxes came to this country from Norway’s Juniors. 
filled with bandwork, bright toys, dolls and pictures. 
in each of them 


These things are typical of what was 


We shall always speak the truth, and only the truth, 
wish only good for others and try to be friendly. 

Through the Junior Red Cross we shall become acquaint- 
ed with friends in other countries and help them, if pos- 
sible, in time of need. 

We shall be faithful to our beloved Lithuania. We shall 
strive to spread the idea of peace all over the world, for war 
is humanity’s greatest misfortune. 


HE Albanian Vocational School at Tirana has 

a new dormitory this fall. You may remem- 
ber reading how crowded the boys were last year. 
One morning in April two “crews” of thirty-five 
boys from the Sophomore and sub-Freshman 
classes began work on the excavations, under the 
direction of their teachers. They worked turn 
about, one hour each, for two days. Twenty 
smaller boys earried off the stones. While one 
squad worked the other studied. The tractor was 
brought in from the farm to plow the ground, so 
that it would not have to be dug with picks. A 
horse was hitched to a scraper to remove the dirt. 
Ahile Zissi, who tells about it in Laboremus, the 
school paper, says the entire ninety never will 
forget the good time they had, in spite of the hard 
work. 

“Every boy in the school is happy in the prospect of 
having comfortable lodgings at the opening of the school 
year,” says Ahile. “‘Rrofte, Rrofte’ (three cheers) for 
our School Nurse who furnished us with cakes and phono- 
graph music while we were at work.” 

A. V.8., as most of you know, is the school the 
American Juniors founded in 1921 and have 
helped to support ever since through the National 
Children’s Fund. 
Though the Albanian 
government now pays 
a good part of its ex- 
penses, something 
like $20,000 will go to 
it this year from your 
contributions. About 
270 boys were in 
schoollastyear. Most 
of the sub-Freshmen 
know hardly a word 
of English when they 
come, but by Christ- 
mastheycan speak 
and write our langu- 
age almost as well as 
their own. English is 
needed at the school 
because the Albanian 
language has no 
words for modern 
farming, electricity, 
machinery and so on. 
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They were 








Some P’s and Q’s of Correspondence 





Fifth grade pupils of the Maple Avenue School in Bur- 
lington, N. C., at work on an album which they made 
for Albania 


HEN your class sends an album to an- 

other country, that is in its own way as 

truly an international message as any the 
State Departments of the two nations exchange. 
Yours, moreover, has the advantage of being in- 
variably friendly. So it doubly behooves Ameri- 
can Juniors to “mind their p’s and q’s.” 

The first of the courtesies is of course intro- 
ducing one’s class or school through the letter of 
greeting. For example, here is one Helen Vare 
wrote for her school in Tuckahoe, New York, to 
go with their album to Norway: 


Dear Juniors IN ANoTHER LAND: 

We, the pupils of the Main Street School, who have 
just joined the great world family of the Junior Red Cross, 
extend to you our sincerest greetings. We are striving to 
attain the three principal objects 
that all Juniors throughout the 
world are trying hard to accom- 
plish, namely, “Acts of Friend- 
ship,” “International Understand- 
ing” and “Fitness for Service.” 

With the help of our teachers, 
we have made this simple portfolio 
of our work. We hope that it will 
bring to you a knowledge of the 
work of our land and that it will 
be a source of pleasure to you for 
many a day to come. 


The second courtesy, ac- 
knowledging an album that 
has come, is almost more im- 
portant; for as you know if 
you havesent one, the Juniors 
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This was the title page in an album sent 
by the Lincoln School of Bartlesville, Okla., 
to Belgium 


at the other end of the line are waiting anxiously 
to hear whether you have received their work 
and whether you like it. “Dear little friends,”’ 
the III Class girls in the Higher Elementary 
School in Hodonin, Czechoslovakia, wrote back 
right away, when the Barret School’s consign- 
ment reached them from Hood River, Oregon. 
“On the 29th of May, between 11:00 and 12:00, 
we received your package. We could hardly wait 
till our teacher openetl it and showed us the con- 
tents. Most of all we liked the airplane, which 
is hung now in the center of the class, and which 
turns constantly round and round, as though it 
sought the way back to America. When we saw 
your beautiful waterfalls on the pictures, we each 
one of us longed to see them in reality.” 

A third courtesy is letting the other school 
know when for any reason your reply album is 
being delayed. “As we will be going on our 
vacation soon, we will not be able to send you 
our album now,” wrote the Central School Jun- 
iors of Morgantown, West Virginia, to one of 
the schools they were paired with, “but when we 
come back to school in the fall we will send you 
one in return for yours. We thank you very 
much.” 

There are many other ways to help on the in- 
terest and good feeling of the international ex- 
changes during the year. P. 8. No. 47 in New 
York City passed along a copy of the News with 
one of their letters to Japan, explaining, “This is 
our Junior Rep Cross News. . . Do you have 
this paper in Japan? If you haven’t, would you 
like us to send it to you? Often it tells us in- 
teresting things about your 
country. Don’t you like to 
read about all the countr?2s 
in our big world?” Another 
way is to ask questions which 
your group would particu- 
larly like to have answered. 

The League of Red Cross 
Societies suggests more pic- 
turesand illustrationsand less 
solid writing, and moresmall 
portfolios, perhaps on the 
instalment plan, during the 
year, and also keeping the 
album in mind in all your 
school work. 


Juniors in the United States 


F YOU should ask the Juniors 
of the Victory School kinder- 
garten at Stockton, Califor- 

nia, what such very young mem- 
bers ean do for the Red Cross, 
they would tell you all about how 
they made apple jelly for the 
children of the Day Nursery. 

They brought apples and sugar 
from home. Then, putting on 
their rubber aprons, they started 
washing, peeling and slicing. 
the proper time 
they added the 
correct amount of 
sugar and cooked 
the jelly exactly 
long enough. 
When it was done 
and “jelled” they 
sealed it up in 
glasses and la- 
beled each one. 
Of course their 
teacher super- 
vised, but they went through every step them- 
selves, as you can see by the picture. 

One nice morning they all went in cars across 
the city, carrying the precious glasses and a num- 
ber of toys they had made. When they had de- 
livered these to the children, they stayed and 
played with the doll house, the modeling clay 
and the swings and slides on the playground. 
“Oh, my!” one of the Juniors exclaimed, when 
she saw the rows of little white beds in the chil- 
dren’s nursery room, “This is cleaner than my 
bedroom.” All of them hated to leave. 


HE Juniors of Florence, Arizona, have been 
collecting specimens of cactus for an invalid 
girl in San Mateo County, California, to use in 
This girl, 


making miniature gardens on trays. 
who ean only sit up for an 
hour or two at a time, had 
worked out all kinds of 
gardens, but had never 
been able to get certain 
cacti plants. The boys at 
Florence planned trips 
into the foothills to get 
these plants for her. 








A Hallowe'en frieze which went in an album from a 
school in Syracuse, N. Y., to Japan 

















The Victory School Juniors making 
their apple jelly. After they deliv- 
ered the jelly they had their picture 
taken with the Day Nursery children 


(left) 





HIS letter came to the 

Mercer School, Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, last fall from 
the Director of Red Cross 
Service at the Rutland Gov- 
ernment Hospital: 

October 18, 1928. 

My Dear CHILDREN OF THE S1xtTH GRADES: 

Accept our sincere thanks on behalf of the soldier-pa- 
tients in our infirmaries, who received your cunning boats 
on Columbus Day. They were so cleverly and neatly done 
and so very appropriate to this holiday. 

The children of Berkshire County Schools and their dear 
teachers have indeed done a splendid job on the favors 
for holiday trays and nothing so pleases and touches the 
sick men as this constant thought from their young friends 
on the outside. Even the things done by the very small 
children, no matter how simple, mean “Remembrance” to 
the men and they love them. Do keep up the good work 
and your enthusiasm for this service. 


HE 5th Grade of the McKinley School in 
Springfield, Ohio, made fifty Jack-o’-Lanterns 
out of black and orange paper for Hallowe’en 
decorations at the Chillicothe Veterans’ Hospital. 
The Benjamin Franklin 
Junior High of Union- 
town, Pennsylvania, sent 
Hallowe’en tray favors. 
In Burlington, N. C., 
one of the schools made a 
Hallowe’en poster for the 
children in the Orthope- 
dic Hospital at Gastonia. 
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Delegates from thirty schools attended the second annual meeting of the Decatur County, Kansas, Junior Red Cross 


Council, 


N@& long after the Prince Georges County 
schools received the Aibonito, P. R., album 
described in the September News, they were all 
busy with the answer. Each school had its own 
assignment, and all grades from the third to the 
seventh took part. The best work was chosen. 
One school made the album cover and another 
mounted the contributions on good paper. When 
it was all done those young Marylanders had a 
right to feel proud of their work. There were 
many patriotie pictures and selections. A water 
color sketch showed Betsy Ross making the flag. 
There was a copy of “The American’s Creed” 
and a picture of the Great Seal of the United 
States. There were paintings of the seal of Mary- 
land and of the state flag, as well as photographs 
of the governor’s mansion, of some of the beauti- 
ful old homes of Annapolis, and of the Naval 
Academy. The whole thing was well planned 
and attractively put together. It was sent to 
Aibonito just at the end of the school year. 


HILE studying about Holland, the Juniors 

of the New East Main Street School of 
Amsterdam, New York, made a Dutch village out 
of white soap. After carving the figures for a 
house, a windmill, a Dutch man and woman and 
animals and flowers, they painted them with 
colored sealing wax. The village was set up on a 
table, with other school work mounted above on 
the blackboard and a frieze of tulips across the 
top of the board. 


ITH their check to go to Porto Rico last fall 
the Emerson Junior High School members 
of Flint, Michigan, wrote: 


In our Auditorium class, while discussing the October 
(1928) Red Cross magazine, we saw a group of your chil- 
dren who had sent Red Cross gifts to the European Juniors 
for Christmas, 1927. 

About the same time we heard of the disaster on your 
island. So we decided to give a noon hour play to raise a 
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The Council decided to try to put a First Aid Kit in every school 


present for your Juniors. This was a Hallowe’en play, 
“The Nine Ghosts.” We presented it twice with the re- 
sults of $12.28. We are enclosing this amount herewith 
and hope it will make a few Juniors as happy as we were 
giving our show. 


HEN the New York Mills School of the 

Utica, New York, Chapter sent in their en- 
rollment money last year they had 55 cents over 
their subscriptions, so they made it a gift to the 
National Children’s Fund. A good many of the 
San Francisco schools have done the same thing. 
It is surprising how these and other small 
amounts count up. Between February and the 
end of school, the San Francisco Juniors contrib- 
uted $400.25, and this was from only 34 of the 90 
enrolled schools. 


HE entertainment features for the meetings 

of the Junior Red Cross Council of the colored 
schools in Atlanta, Georgia, are furnished by dif- 
ferent schools in turn. For the October meeting 
a year ago the H6th Grade of the Ashby School 
had a program of songs, recitation of the J. R. C. 
pledge and some speeches. Pauline Griggs spoke 
on “The Origin of the Junior Red Cross.” Then 





Eight Junior Red Cross girls of Nottingham, Pa., made 
this quilt and sent it to the children’s ward of the Phila- 
delphia Hospital’ for Contagious Diseases 


Sims Gordon told “How I Was Elected Junior 
Red Cross Representative from my School.” 


“The first thing that our teacher told us about the Sep- 
tember Red Cross meeting,” he said, “was that we must 
learn the Pledge and Songs. She then told us about the 
Projects for the year and said that, in order for us to carry 
out the Projects well and successfully, the School’s repre- 
sentative should be chosen carefully. We were told what 
type of Representative was needed. Then the class named 
two candidates. The next few days during our English 
period Campaign Speeches were made by these two pupils. 
The class cast ballots for the better speech of the two can- 
didates. My opponent re- 
ceived fifteen votes and I re- 
ceived twenty-seven. I have 
asked a classmate to read my 
Campaign Speech.” 





Here is the speech which was then read: 


“CLASSMATES: 

“As a candidate for Junior Red Cross Representative 
from our School, I am hoping that you will vote for me. 
I am very much interested in the work of the Junior Red 
Cross and believe in all that 
it stands for. I have no re- 
sponsibility to keep me from 
attending the meetings, as far 
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and other money-raising entertainments were 
being planned. 


N THE Indian School Contest for 1929 the 
Juniors of the first, second and third grades of 
the Tongue River Training School at Busby, 
Montana, won first 
prize for their “TI 





Pages from the first 
prize “I Serve” booklet 


This was a fat, round book of 


Serve” booklet. 
pictures showing the chores and services the chil- 
dren do at school and at home. Each picture was 
really a clever paper cut-out in several colors, 
with a red cross inserted beside it and a label in 
handwriting. The labels for the four on this page, 
beginning at the bottom, were: “I make rag dolls 


for crippled children.” “I make valentines for 
sick children.” “I make Easter things for my 
partner school.” “I make Indian dolls to sell for 
our Service Fund.” 

On the last page of the 
book four little paper 
dolls were mounted, with 
paper chains joining 


a 


as I can see. However, shoulcd Pa 

‘ e 3 ge : 
anything occur before the time COVER 2. cccccccsccved Morgan Stinemetz their hands. The label 
appointed for the meetings, I TURE FN. ossdxivrcecaens Violet Mason 26 said: 


am sure that I can find some 
one to fill my place. I am 
quite accustomed to taking 
notes, as I have done so in the 
Sunday School and B. Y. P. U. 
meetings. I will do my best 
to satisfy you in every way 
and will render the best serv- 
ice possible to all. I thank 
you.” 
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A Junior Red Cross Song 


Music by 
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2. Then proudly we proclaim our creed 
To give our help to all in need. 
To work with hand and heart and mind 
In loving service for mankind. 
To keep alight with shining youth 
The torch of kindness, faith and truth. 


Cnorvs 


3. Throughout the world one splendid aim 
Links youth to youth in friendship’s name. 
Till time and knowledge demonstrate 
That love can triumph over hate. 

Till clouds of war at last release 
The light of universal peace. 
Cyorvus 








